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TRRITATING AND IRRITABLE. 


HURLOCK CHASE. 


BY G. I. SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “STORY OF A CITY ARAB,”* 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE BREAKFAST-PARLOUR AT FAIRBOURNE 
COURT—A VISITOR, 


Morr than a week had passed since the storm ; but its 
effects were still visible. It had brought with it a second 
winter, which, though short in durdtion, and the precur- 
sor of a fine spring and fruitful summer, was sharp while 
it lasted. A dull leaden sky and a brisk northerly wind 
had kept back the inevitable thaw, and the whole extent 
of country was yet covered with snow, which here and 
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there was drifted into deep and treacherous heaps and 
banks. 

We must once more enter the breakfast-parlour of 
Fairbourne Court, where—although the dial on the man- 
telpiece pointed to two hours after the usual time for the 
conclusion of that meal—Mr. Roger Gilbert still sat, 
toasting his slippered feet by the large fire, and watching 
his wife as she sat opposite to him knitting. 

Mr. Gilbert was in no very amiable mood. He had 
been three times that morning contradicted by the wife 
of his bosom; and this soured him. The click-click of 
the knitting-pins, and the rapid movement of her fair 
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hands as she wrought her web, irritated his nerves, while 
his eyes and ears were fascinated by the sight and sound. 
The post-bag had not yet arrived, though it was an hour 
past the time of its usual delivery; and this increased 
Mr. Gilbert’s impatience, to which, presently, he gave 
vent ina prolonged growl. 

“Do you expect any letters of importance this morn- 
ing, Mr. Gilbert P” asked the lady, in that tone of satisfied 
pre-occupation and indifference which is especially pro- 
voking under certain circumstances and in certain frames 
of mind. 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether I do or not, madam,” re- 
plied the gentleman, snappishly; “the post ought to 
have been in long ago. You might know that, Mrs. 
Gilbert, if you were not so taken up with that rubbish 
on your lap.” 

“ You are very complimentary this morning, my dear; 
I quite congratulate you on your good-temper and po- 
liteness,” said the lady, calmly smiling. 

“You are very welcome, Mrs. Gilbert,” growled he. 

“But you are a little unreasonable, surely,” she con- 
tinued, “in expecting poor Dick to be punctual to a few 
minutes in such weather as this.” 

“A few minutes! a few minutes! I tell you, Mrs. 
Gilbert, that it is an hour—a full hour—more than an 
hour—since the letters ought to have been brought in.” 

“ And if it is an hour, my dear,” rejoined the lady, as 
she re-adjusted her work, and placidly counted her 
stitches, “ you need not be so cross with me. I am not 
your letter-carrier, sir; and, since you take it to heart 
so much, you might have some consideration for the 
poor man, who has to trudge eight miles through the 
snow to bring your letter-bag,” 

“Yes, and there’s another worry. The snow! the 
snow! The snow is an excuse for everything that goes 
wrong. The snow does this, and the snow does that, 
There’s my great oak, the finest, handsomest tree in 
the county—ruined, madam, absolutely wrecked and 
ruined by the snow.” 

“Very impertinent and disrespectful of the snow to 
do your tree an injury, Mr. Gilbert,” said the lady, ironi- 
cally; “ but I don’t know how it could be helped unless 
you had followed-the example of the good people at 
Folkestone,” 

“ And what did the good peaple at Folkestone do, my 
dear?” demanded the gentleman. 

* Why, did they not spread a fishing-net over their 
town to keep out the gsmall-pox? Now, if you had foree 
seen the snow-storm, and——” 

“Pho! nonsense! My dear, I wonder you should talk 
so ridiculously,” exclaimed Mr, Gilbert, indignantly, as 
he rose and walked across the room to the window. Then 
he presently added: “ You know, Mrs. Gilbert, that I 
do expect a letter of importance by the post to-day.” 

“You mean from Mr. Brooke P” 

“No, ma’am: not from Mr. Brooke, but about Mr. 
Brooke. It is a week ago since I wrote about those set- 
tlements ; and it is high time I had an answer.” 

“I hope it will be satisfactory when it comes, Mr. 
Gilbert. But I do not know why you should particu- 
larly expect the answer to-day. Lawyers don’t like to 
be hurried, I believe. By the way, do you expect to 
have a visit from your friend Mr. Brooke to-day ?” 

“No, ma’am. You know very well that Mr. Brooke, 
my friend, as you call him——” 

“Is he not your friend, sir?” interposed the lady. 

“Yes, Mrs. Gilbert,” replied the gentleman, stoutly, 
“T am happy to say he is my friend. But would it not 
have been as easy for you to have said ‘ our friend’ P” 

* Well, as you please; our friend Mr. Brooke, then. 


But, as you were pleased to speak just now of your tree— 
‘I, by myself, I'—Mr. Gilbert, I could not presume to 
make any personal appropriation of your friend, I beg 
your pardon, however: you were about to say something 
about Mr, Brooke.” 

. “That you know as well as I do that he caught the 
lumbago in riding home through the snow that night, 
and isn’t able to mount his horse.” 

“IT do not know that, Mr. Gilbert. You did not con- 
descend to give me any particulars after your return 
from ‘The Hurlocks’ last evening.” 

“How could I when you were in bed and asleep, 
ma’amP But you know it now, at any rate,” said the 
gentleman, sulkily. 

“ And I am sorry to hear it. 
Mr. Brooke is not subject to the lumbago. 
not like Clara to——” 

What the lady would not have liked must remain 
untold, for at that moment the attention of her husband 
was attracted by the appearance of an approaching 
pedestrian as seen from the window, out of which he 
had been rather vacantly gazing; and an exclamation 
broke from his lips— 

“Well! I never!” 

“You never what, Mr, Gilbert?” 

“ Here’s somebody coming, Straight up to the en- 
trance-hall. The impudence of some people !” 

“ Of what people, Mr. Gilbert ?” 

“Of such people as that, Some acquaintance of your 
housemaid, or cook, or housekeeper, I suppose. Tramp- 
ing through the snow, Coming straight up our carriage 
road to the principal entrance, A woman,” 

“Shocking, my dear! I hope she won't bite us; do 
you think she will?” said the lady, laughing. 

“Mrs. Gilbert, I don’t like such jokes, You know 
I don’t approve of our carriage drive being made a 
thoroughfare for all sorts of people. I wish I could seo 
in you a little more regard for—for my—my position in 
the, ahem—in the county, Mrs, Gilbert,” said the gentle- 
man, with offended dignity. 

* What would you have me do, my dear?” asked the 
lady, suavely, Would you have me arm myself witha 
birch-broom and rush out upon the offenders? Would 
it not be better if you were to put up a board on the 
lodge gate, to warn foot passengers that steel-traps and 
spring-guns are ready set for their reception P” 

* Mrs, Gilbert, if there is anything I do dislike, it is 
such stale and foolish jokes,” said the offended lord to 
his lady. Meanwhile, during this interchange of ill- 
tempered pleasantries, the stranger, whoever she might 
be, approached very near to the house, unconscious of the 
flutter she had caused. She had a quiet and stately 
step, though her feet were encased in stout and rather 
clumsy thick-soled boots. Her face could not be secn 
by the angry master of the house; for over her bonnet 
she wore the large hood of a cardinal cloak, which con- 
cealed her features as well as shielded them from the 
sharp and nipping wintry air. Below the hem of her 
cloak was plainly visible a full skirt of brown woollen 
stuff; and the left hand, which grasped the folds of the 
cloak, and so kept it in its place, was. protected from the 
cold by acoarse tan-leather glove. So much was noticed 
by Mr. Gilbert as the unknown passed beneath the 

breakfast-room window, and ascended the terrace steps 
which conducted to the grand entrance of his mansion. 

Then the great bell rung, and there was a shuffling of 
feet in the hall; and then the footman Robert entered 
the breakfast-room. 

“ Who is it, Robert ? and what do you stand grinning 
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“I beg pardon, sir; I qm sure I: was not grinning. 
There’s a lady in the hall, sir—Miss Fleming of the 
Priory—to call on Miss Gilbert,” 

“ Miss Fleming " 

The expression on Mr. Gilbert's face changed to blank 
surprise. Miss Fleming, who for years had never 
stirred beyond the precincts of her gloomy home, to have 
come tramping through the snow three miles and more 
to pay a morning visit! In that strange disguise, too ! 
And to a young lady whom she had never seen! What 
could it mean P 

It was not a very pleasant surprise, There was a 

time when Roger Gilbert would have felt himself honoured 
by the notice of the ladies at the Priory, and when he 
had, in truth, done homage at the shrine of their beauty 
and fashion. But that was so long, long ago as to. be 
almost forgotten; and for twenty years no intercouise 
had been maintained between the two houses. And 
what could Miss Fleming want? There must be some 
treachery on foot. Was not Harry Rivers her nephew P 

Roger Gilbert was not a very rapid thinker. It took 
some time, therefore, for these ideas to percolate through 
his brain. Meanwhile, a silent nod from his wife had 
dismissed Robert with a message; and, before Robert's 
master was quite clear in his own mind that he wasn’t 
dreaming, the servant returned, ushering in the visitor. 

To do Mr. Gilbert justice, he was not lacking in 
common politeness; so, devoutly as he might have 
wished that Miss Fleming had remained at the Priory, 
he roused himself, to play the agreeable host. He 
claimed the liberty of an old acquaintance, he said, and 
shook hands with Melly, with an appearance of cordiality 
at least, as he introduced her to Mrs. Gilbert, who had 
never before had the pleasure, he believed, of meeting 
with Miss Fleming, He drew a chair for her near to 
the fire, insisting that she must be perishing with cold. 
He deplored that, owing to circumstances over which 
he was sure he had had no control, his former familiarity 
with his visitor and her amiable sister had passed into 
oblivion: indeed, he had understood that it was the 
wish of Miss Fleming and her sister that-—— 

Here Melly interrupted the rapid flow of her host’s 
compliments. She had taken a seat and quietly drawn 
off her gloves; and now she as quietly apologised for her 
intrusion, “ which doubtless must appear strange to you, 
madam,” she added, addressing the lady of the house, 

The lady of the house smiled graciously, almost 
kindly ; for there was a pensive sweetness in the 
visitor’s voice which won her sympathy. She was sure, 
she said, that she must feel indebted to any circumstance 
which had procured her the pleasure of a friendly visit 
from Miss Fleming, unless (and here she hesitated) 
—unless, indeed, those circumstances were of a painful 
nature, as she almost feared might be the case. 

“ My visit is not one of mere compliment or ceremony. 
T have long taken leave of society, as you know, madam,” 
returned Melly. 

“For which your old friends are sorry, I can assure 
you, Miss Fleming,” said Mr. Gilbert, gallantly. “Let us 
hope that you are wearying of your long seclusion, my 
dear lady. It would give us great pleasure,” he added, 
“to welcome you and your accomplished sister back into 
the world, of which you were such distinguished orna- 
ments.” This, wesay, Mr. Gilbert yttered aloud, Ifhis 
secret thoughts could have been read, they might probably 
have run in this wise: “What is in the wind now? 
and what ean the antiquated fright want with my 
daughter P” 

Tt may be that the visitor guessed at these thoughts, 

“Empty compliments,” she said, almost bitterly. _“ You 





forget, Mr. Gilbert, that I ought to be able to estimate 
their value.” And then she added, more softly and sor- 
rowfully, “No; we have no intention, no wish to forsake 
the retirement which has become to us a second nature ; 
and it is no light thing which has drawn me from it to- 
day. Madam,” she said, with unexpected abruptness, 
“may I be permitted a few words~a short interview 
with your daughter ?” 


CHAPTER XXIX.—CLARA, 

Ciara GitbeRT was said to have been from infancy a 
petted, if not a spoiled child—not a very uncommon 
case, we believe, with an only daughter or son. How 
much or how little is included in the word “ petted” we 
must leave grandmammas and maiden aunts to settle be- 
tween them; it is enough for us to know that the young 
lady had been accustomed to having her own way, in 
small matters at least, and to ruling somewhat despoti- 
cally the numerous household at Fairbourne Court, her 
own parents included. Whether this liberty would have 
extended to affairs of more serious moment is perhaps a, 
question; for Roger Gilbert was not a man to be easily 
thwarted in his designs. His obstinacy, or determina- 
tion, or firmness, had not, however, been put to the test, 
as the young lady had generally (as in her exchange of 
lovers) shown herself sufficiently amenable to parental 
argument. 

It was not without a sharp struggle that the transfer 
just hinted at had been made. Clara had a heart, though 
it was crusted over with self-love; and, to say nothing 
of early attachment, all things else being equal, she pre- 
ferred the young and ardent Harry Rivers to Mr. Brooke, 
who was, as Mrs. Gower said, “old enough to be her 
father, and an ugly-looking father too.” But Clara had 
always been as much in love with “The Hurlocks” and 
Hurlock Chase, and the proud position which their 
ownership included, as with their owner himself; and, 
when the shock came which severed the lover from the 
estate, half her love was gone. It may be that she half- 
suspected this herself; that she fought against the sus- 
picion; that her eager and earnest, if not quite sincere 
protestations of unaltered and undying love, and of her 
contempt for riches, proved that she had detected her 
weakness, and half-wished to subdue it; that, if she had 
but had firm and worthy principle to back up her fal- 
tering resolution, or even if she had had surround- 
ing influences to strengthen it, she would not have 
yielded. 

No, it was not without a sharp struggle, and a touch, 
at least, of anguish, that Clara Gilbert had cast off her 
old love; and if, on that eventful morning of which we 
have told, Harry Rivers had had the presence of mind 
and the courage to lay his hand on the bridle of Clara’s 
horse and whisper ane word, it may be that that other 
word which sealed his doom would never have been 
spoken. As it was, the shock of his sudden and unex- 
pected re-appearance was, as we have seen, painful enough 
to produce a serious effect on her health, and to excite 
rather anxious solicitude on the part of her parents. 
But this was over; Clara’s health was almost re-esta- 
blished, and she had learned to laugh at her weakness. 
As it pleased Mrs. Gilbert, however, to declare that her 
daughter was very delicate, and to ingist on her taking 
a continued course of steel drops, with other tonics and 
restaratives, and as the young lady herself was nothing 
loth to receive the extra attentions which are supposed 
of right to belong to interesting inyalids, her perfect 1 Te- 
covery was indefinitely postponed. 

Of course it was considered necessary that Clin heiad 
he pretty closely kept to her own room—not her bed- 
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chamber, you understand, but a pretty, light, cheerful, 
snug bower, closely adjoining, on which no adornments, 
in the way of rich draperies, warm carpets, and elegant 
furniture, had been spared. Here she amused herself as 
she best might, with her drawing-pencils, her wool-work, 
her harpsichord, her pug-dog, and her thousand-and-one 
other expedients which the young ladies of her day had 
resort to for time-killing (a sport in which, let who will 
say to the contrary, they were as expert as their modern 
successors of this present year of grace); while she wearied 
out her maid by the incessant’ demands she made upon 
the girl’s services. Here she received her visitors ; and 
here, on the morning of Miss Fleming’s visit, she was 
reclining on a soft downy sofa, drawn up to the bright 
fire, with some “last new novel” in her hand, the leaves 
of which she was listlessly turning over, when a gentle 
tap at the door roused her from her reverie. In an- 
other moment her father was by her side. 

“There’s a visitor down stairs, Clara—a visitor to 
you. Who do you suppose it to be?” 

“Tam sure I can’t guess, papa. Not Mr. Brooke, is 
it? I can’t see him yet if itis he. I don’t look nicely 
this morning, I know, and I am not properly dressed.” 
The young lady pouted languidly as she drew round her 
a delicate morning-robe of white cashmere, trimmed with 
the purest, softest swansdown. “You must tell him 
that, if he wants to see me very much, he must wait two 
hours at least, till I am presentable.” 

“You would not surely be so cruel, Clara?” said the 
gentleman. 

“Indeed I would, papa, and will,” returned the young 
lady. “ He ought to be punished for his inattention. I 
am very much offended with Mr. Brooke,” Clara added, 
pouting again. “He has not been near me I don’t 
know when. A pretty sort of lover. There, papa, I 
know what you are going to say; you needn’t make any 
excuses for him.” 

“My dear, I am not going to make any excuses for 
Mr. Brooke. I shall leave that for him to do for him- 
self if any are needed. And, only that I know you are 
joking, my pet, I should be half disposed to be vexed 
with you. And indeed I think you do not always treat 
your lover quite so—quite so—what shall I say, my 
child ?” 

“T would not say anything if I were you, papa. Pray 
don’t. This is my liberty time, you know. When the 
terrible knot is tied, I dare say I shall be very submis- 
sive and obedient. And so, if I am to receive the gen- 
tleman this morning a 

“ But, my dear, your ardour has led you to a great 
mistake. I did not say that Mr. Brooke was below. 
Indeed, I have forgotten to tell you that he will not be 
able to ride over to-day.” 

“You said there was a visitor for me, papa,” said 
Clara, “and I thought, of course, it must be him. I 
don’t know who else would come riding or driving 
through the snow such a day as this to see me: not the 
doctor, I hope. I have had enough of him.” 

“The visitor is a lady, Clara. And she neither rode 
nor drove to Fairbourne Court, but came stalking through 
the snow like a tramp. You have heard of those two 
extraordinary persons at the Priory ?” 

It would have been strange if Clara Gilbert had never 
heard of them. A faint flush spread over her cheeks, 
and her voice faltered a little, as she exclaimed hastily, 
“You don’t mean the Miss Flemings, papa? Melly and 
Prissy? Harry’s aunts ?” 

“Hush, my pet! That name was never to be spoken, 
you know. But the visitor is Miss Fleming—the 
elder of the two.” 





“That is Melly: the fright! What can she want 
with me P” 

“T am not able to tell you, Clara. She must see you 
alone, she says; and, as, for the sake of old times, I 
could not well refuse her, I have just slipped away to put 
you on your guard, my pet, leaving Miss Melly with 
mamma.” 

“ But I am sure I don’t want to see her. Didn’t you 
tell her of my having been ill, papa? Iam not fit for 
any one to see.” 

“TI told her that you were scarcely convalescent, 
Clara, and that you were still weakly. But I shouldn’t 
like it to be said that you were denied to her. I dare 
say she only wants to congratulate you on your recovery, 
and perhaps to give you a little advice. So you had 
better see Miss Fleming, I think.” 

“ She will get talking about Harry, and I shall not 
like it,” cried the-young lady, pettishly. 

“T have guarded against that, my dear. I said to 
her, ‘I hope your visit is not about your nephew Mr. 
Henry Rivers, Miss Fleming;’ and she said it was not: 
that she had no intention of referring to anything past 
and gone; that she had no wish at all to revive that 
unhappy subject. ‘ Because,’ I said, ‘you are quite 
aware, I hope, that my daughter’s connection with your 
nephew was dissolved at his own suggestion?’ And she 
again assured me that I need not fear her entering upon 
that unpleasant subject. So, my Clara, if you don’t 
mind seeing that very eccentric person, it will look well 
for us to be able to say that you have received a 
friendly morning call from——.” Here he hesitated; 
he had not long before said that the name was not to be 
mentioned. 

“From Harry’s aunt,” added Clara, filling up the 
blank. “ You need not be so very delicate, papa. Jam 
not, you see: and, as to the old lady, she can come up 
if she likes; only I must have Kitty first, to put my 
hair in order. I don’t wish to look disconsolate before 
Miss Fleming ;” and then, as her father withdrew, she 
rang the bell for her maid. 

# # # # 


Mr. Roger Gilbert was a true man of the world; and, 
as such, he was indifferent neither to the world’s ap- 
plause nor its censures: and these censures had fallen 


upon him rather heavily. He knew very well, and he 
had winced under the knowledge, that his reputation 
had suffered—that he had been openly sneered at by 
Sir Richard Whistler (and in a certain circle in which 
it was his ambition to stand well) for having “sold” his 
daughter. In other companies he had been quoted as 
a mercenary fellow, who knew on which side his bread 
was buttered, and who would sell his own soul if money 
enough were offered for it: “and a bad bargain for the 
buyer, at any price,” had been laughingly added. He 
knew that his neighbours, high and low, rich and poor, 
and even the servants of his own household, sympathized 
with Harry Rivers; that they did not hesitate to speak 
of him as being badly used, and of Clara as having been 
compelled by parental authority to discard her favoured 
lover and affianced husband. He knew that his daugh- 
ter’s recent illness had been attributed, not untruly, to 
this cause; and, in short, as Mr. Gilbert pathetically 
complained, “there is no end of the stories malicious 
people will invent when it suits their purpose.” Well, 
he should now be able to rebut these slanders. Here 
was Miss Fleming, the nearest relative of Harry Rivers, 
positively breaking through her habits of seclusion to 
pay a friendly visit to Fairbourne Court! A slight 
stretch of imagination might make of this circumstance 
a visit of congratulation on Miss Gilbert’s approaching 
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marriage. Yes, a great deal might be made of it; and, 
though at first Mr. Gilbert had been terribly annoyed 
by the unexpected apparition of Melly, his busy and 
scheming, though not very nimble thoughts, had seen 
how this visit might be turned to good account. And 
still more might be made of it if it could be further 
said that Miss Fleming and Clara had held a private 
conference, and were on excellent terms with each other ; 
for all the nonsense about broken vows, and broken 
hearts, and dishonourable conduct would then be given 
to the winds. 

As to Clara herself, Mr. Gilbert had but little, if any, 

apprehension of her being overcome by the interview. 
Even if Miss Fleming had not declared that her visit to 
Clara was not for the purpose of recalling the maiden’s 
straying affections to their rightful home, he would not 
have been much alarmed for the result. He knew that 
Clara would “hold her own;” that the weakness was 
past and gone; and that “The Hurlocks” and Hurlock 
Chase, though burdened with a Jason Brooke, had 
more value in her eyes than Harry Rivers without house, 
land, and home, even though he had been twice as dear 
to her. 
» Inwardly congratulating himself, therefore, that, after 
all, “all was for the best,” Roger Gilbert descended to 
the breakfast-room, and kept his visitor in play till Kitty 
(Clara’s maid) appeared and announced that her mistress 
would be pleased to receive Miss Fleming. 





LIFE ON THE SUN. 


nz hypothesis according to which it is assumed that 
the heavenly bodies, wholly or in part, are inhabited has 


been made from time to time the subject of much debate. 
It is amongst the number of speculations which sensible 
people—conscious of the narrow range of human reason— 
turn away from after a time, because of its inconclusive- 
ness. I have, therefore, neither the intention nor the 
desire to enter upon a discussion so interminable and 
fruitless as the habitability or non-habitability of sun, 
moon, stars, or planets. 

It seems not inexpedient, however, in regard to this 
topic, to observe that most of the negative arguments 
have been based upon fallacious premises—the pre- 
mises, namely, of assuming that, if the heavenly bodies be 
really inhabited, the living creatures thereon dwelling 
must necessarily resemble, at least as to material elements, 
the creatures of earth. Starting from this postulate, it has 
been argued that the sun could not be inhabited, because 
of the fiery condition of this orb (the existence of which 
condition, by the way, has never been demonstrated) ; that 
the moon could not be inhabited, because of the total 
absence of water upon its surface; that Mercury would 
be too hot, J upiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune too 


cold—taking no account of the seeming absence of an | 


atmosphere around Jupiter. Now, does it not seem that 
objections of this sort are baseless and unavailing ? 
Surely it is not only easy, but rational, to assume that 
the Divine Being, had he so willed, might have peopled 
each heavenly body with creatures best fitted to its own 
special conditions. God’s limits are not our limits; the 
Scope of his intelligence is infinitely beyond man’s con- 
ception. Every star and every world may be peopled 
with living creatures, yet not one of these may have any 
likeness or analogy to the material creatures inhabiting 
this earth. When we discuss such questions, the very 
current of thought and language transfers human ideas 
and terrestrial forms to worlds where utterly different 
manifestations of life may exist. 








“Tf,” said Arago some years ago, “ the question were 
to be proposed to me whether or not the sun be in- 
habited, my reply would be, ‘ I know nothing about it;’ 
but, if the question were, did I or did I not believe 
that the sun could be inhabited by material creatures, 
I should not hesitate to reply affirmatively.” Were 
Arago living now, and the same question proposed 
to him, he might feel more hesitation in giving such a 
reply. Opinions the most contradictory have prevailed 
from time to time as regards the physical constitution 
of the sun. Looking upon the great orb of day as the 
grand dispenser of light and heat, the first, the most 
obvious assumption would be that according to which 
he is feigned as an enormous mass of molten fire. Such, 
indeed, was the universal belief during many years; but 
the time at length came for philosophers to conceive 
themselves warranted in taking another view of the 
matter. It came to be understood that light and heat 
might be results rather than positive existences ; where- 
fore the sun might be conceived as instrumental in 
evolving light and heat, without the necessity of assum- 
ing him to be that molten mass of fire philosophers had 
once imagined. Such an idea long prevailed: it had 
almost universal acceptance amongst philosophers at 
the time when Arago pronounced his opinion concerning 
the sun’s habitability. 

The researches of spectral analysis, which were some- 
what fully described in “The Leisure Hour” on a former 
occasion*—researches which, being systematically ap- 
plied, have enabled chemists in many cases to dispense 
with old means of analysis, seeing that frequently the 
nature and quality of a material may be discovered by 
taking cognisance of certain properties of the light it 
evolves in burning—seemed confirmatory of the belief of 
the sun’s igneous nature. It seemed difficult to under- 
stand how the colour due to metals in combustion could 
be manifested by the sun if the body of that orb were 
not in actual combustion. However, a contrary opinion 
now prevails; it being the general opinion amongst 
astronomers that the solar combustive activity takes 
place not in the body or substance of the sun, but 
in a surrounding envelope. In regard to this, it is 
now necessary to explain that what we, terrestrial cb- 
servers, call “solar spots,” are imagined to be breaks or 
openings quite through this luminous envelope—rents 
permitting the sun’s own dark body to be seen. When 
the circumstance is here indicated that, according to the 
observations of M. Secchi, and confirmed by those of other 
astronomers, the spotted parts of the sun are by far the 
coolest parts, then will it be seen that the theory of a 
luminous solar envelope is not a mere hypothesis wholly 
devoid of presumptive evidence. 

Well, at any rate, nothing hinders us from asswming 
the sun to be inhabited—from granting the case by pos- 
tulate, and saying, “If so, what then ?”—what sort of ap- 
pearances would be made manifest to sun-dwellers P—how 
would the heavenly bodies look to them P—how the sun 
himself? The last question admits of no certain reply, 
for the reason that we are unacquainted with the phy- 
sical nature of the sun; but, to the other questions, the 
corresponding answers present no difficulties: they flow 
from considerations based upon fixed astronomical data. 

Here let us pause to reflect upon the different manner 
in which the same set of conditions and circumstances 
may be appreciated by different people. The German 
astronomer Bode, giving full play to his imagination, 
pictured to himself, for sun inhabitants, a host of highly- 
favoured beings—creatures enjoying perpetual sunshine. 





* “Leisure Hour,” No, 532, 
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On the other hand, Fontenelle, despite all his imagin- 
ation, could only feign to himself blind creatures on the 
sun—creatures to whom the rest of creation would be 
wholly unknown. In support of that opinion he alleged 
two reasons: the first, that the vivid, ever-enduring sun- 
shine would dazzle the eyes even to blindness; the 
second, that the solar envelope, spread over the sun- 
creatures like a pall, would hide from view the universe. 
Now, as concerns this envelope, the observation has al- 
ready been made that sun-spots, as they appear to us, 
are assumed to correspond with rents and clefts extend- 
ing quite through it. Such opinion is, however, by no 
means universal, some astronomers inclining to the 
belief that the solar envelope is wholly unbroken, or con- 
tinuous; on which assumption ‘our sun inhabitants, by 
postulate granted, would be wholly unable to see the 
glories of external creation. For present purposes we 
will adopt that hypothesis of solar spots according to 
which they are referred to rents in the solar envelope ; 
and we will further assume that certain people of the 
sun, bent on looking upon the glories of far-away heavens, 
have wended their way towards those peep-holes—those 
attic observatory windows—to make their observations. 
It might have been a weary way; for, so very large is 
the sun, that, assuming the existence of terrestrial modes 
of navigation, a time equal to about three hundred of 
our years would be needed for sailing quite round it. 
Arrived at one of these peep-holes—one of these obser- 
vatory windows—what would the heavenly bodies, as seen 
from the sun, look like? First, the entire sidereal 
system would appear to revolve round the sun in a 
period of time equal to about twenty-five of our days. 
The constellations would seem just as they appear to us, 
with the exception that, because of the non-coincidence 
of the terrestrial with the solar equator, the latter cutting 
two points diametrically opposed, and distant from our 
equinoctial points twenty-five degrees and two hundred 
and fifty-five degrees respectively, the solar pole-star is 
not the same as ours. Stars rising in the east, setting 
in the west, would give the fundamental measure of time. 
This period between star-rise and star-set would consti- 
tute the sidereal day, this being the only unity of time 
to which reference could be made. There would be none 
of our months and years; none of those material vicis- 
situdes which mark our times and seasons. Planets 
would be seen to move across the constellations all in one 
direction, but with different velocities, fromthe consider- 
ation of which the planetary distances might be discover- 
able. For them (the planets) there would be no preces- 
sions, no retrocessions—none of the embarrassing con- 
ditions of motion which puzzled ancient astronomers, 
and for so long a season barred the advance of astronomy. 
There would be no phases of Mercury and Venus as 
evidenced to us; neither would any other planet show 
phases. Moreover, there would be no means of learning 
whether the revolving globes of heaven were stars or 
planets—whether they might shine by light self-generated 
or reflected. The entire known planets of our system 
would make themselves manifest to solar inhabitants as 
divided into three distinct groups. Of these, Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, and Mars would constitute the first, 
being, to solar inhabitants, their “inferior planets.” 
These would accomplish their rotation in about twenty- 
four hours. The telescope planets, with intersecting 
orbits, would constitute the second group; the third 
being made up of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, 
each with its own lunar system, and all coinciding pretty 
nearly with the celestial equator. As for comets, these 
would be seen to plunge irregularly into and through 
the solar sky, sometimes like enormous masses of vapour 





having long luminous tails, at other times like faint 
nebule falling as flakes of snow might fall, or else rising, 
then vanishing in space. 

Although it is usual to speak of the sun as “ fixed,” 
yet that designation is only approximate. In truth, the 
great orb doubtless revolves, but in an orbit so immensely 
grand that the elements of it have not been calculated. 
One entire revolution would constitute a year to solar 
inhabitants; but what a year! Whole centuries of our 
time would be only as seconds by comparison with it. 
Millions upon millions of our years would only give a 
small arc of this enormous orbit. The tangent of the 
arc described by the sun at present is directed towards 
the constellation Hercules. If ever this portion of the 
arc shall be measured, and the portion next following, 
then, perhaps, the centre of this grand orbit may be 
made manifest. 

Let us now contemplate some probable home relations 
of the Heliopolists or inhabitants of the sun; and, with 
this end in view, let us call to mind some relative dimen- 
sions of the sun and our planet. First, the sun’s area 
is twelve thousand times greater than the earth’s area; 
the sun’s diameter three hundred and sixty thousand 
leagues; his circumference more than a million. How 
many of ouryears a voyage of solar circumnavigation would 
need the reader has already been informed. Lastly, the 
sun’s volume, or the space occupied by him, is no less 
than one million four hundred thousand times the 
earth’s volume; owing to which, and making every neces- 
sary allowance for difference between the specific gravi- 
ties of the earth and the sun, the weight of any given 
ponderable body here would be increased twenty-seven 
times if taken to the sun. For example: a man weigh- 
ing twelve stone here would weigh no less than 4536 
pounds there. He would be fixed to the ground, of 
course, his legs unable to carry him. Is it, lastly, need- 
ful for us to assume, as a corollary of the conditions by 
postulate granted, that our sun-dwellers are dazzled by 
extreme brilliancy of light, or even blinded? No, it is 
not needful; such a conclusion is not forced upon the 
speculative thinker. If, according to the first Herschel, 
the depth or thickness of solar atmosphere in which the 
action, whatever it may be, that gives rise to light and 
heat takes place be equal to a million leagues, then the 
brightness visible on the sun’s own body might not be 
more considerable than that resulting from an ordinary 
aurora borealis. As regards the evidence of spectral 
analysis, it only refers to the condition of the solar enve- 
lope, not of the sun himself. It neither teaches us the 
nature of solar fire nor its origin, nor the nature of the 
sun’s substance; hence, no consideration of the laws of 
radiant solar light and heat can lead to the proof that 
the solar mass is 2 body of glowing fire. Moreover, the 
reasonings of Herschel and the observations of Secchi 
relative to the lowering of temperature manifested by 
those parts of the sun’s disc where spots appear are 
adverse to that assumption. In any case there would 
be for sun-people one never-ceasing day. Whether that 
condition is to be assumed as one more or less favourable 
to beings constituted exactly like ourselves is a matter 
upon which philosophers may differ widely in testimony : 
of which compare together the opinions of Bode and Fon- 
tenelle. Again, and to repeat an admonition already 
given, we would have the reader bear well in mind that 
preceding deductions as to appearances that would pre- 
sent themselves to inhabitants of the sun, if any, are 
wholly based upon the assumption of the existence there 
of beings like ourselves, both as to material elements, 
senses, and general endowments. It is a mere assump- 
tion—no more; and the writer would not have it count for 
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BATH AND THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


more. Lest his words and illustrations might be misin- 


terpreted, it séetis well to repeat that man’s finite intel- 
ligence cfatinot conceive the possible forms of living 
existence dué to Divine wisdom and power. 
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A visit t0 one of the oldest, handsomest, and most pic- 
turesque cities in the kingdom will hardly fail at any 
time to sttisfy the expectations of the excursionist and 
repay him with interest for the cost and trouble of his 
journeys Viewed from almost any of its various ap- 
proaches the old city of Bath seems to have undergone 
very little change during the life of the present genera- 
tion of its inhabitants. Seated in a natural basin formed 
by the convergence of high table-lands on the north and 
south, between which runs the sluggish river—the “rocky 
Avon” of Milton—the city of hot springs occupies a 
site hardly to be surpassed; and it is peculiar in that it 
can be completely overlooked, and in a manner inspected, 
almost from end to end, from any of the lofty eminences 
by which it is inclosed. This bird’s-eye view from the 
hills is # striking atid impressive panorama, which is 
sure to fix the attention of the visitor and to fasten its 
hold tpon the memory. The general semblance of 
regulatity in the town is due mainly to the slope of the 
soil, Whith, rising gradually from the bed of the river, 
has it somme parts compelled the streets to assume the 
form of & succession of mountain terraces, the roofs of 
one rank scarcely reaching the level of the basements of 
the next; but it is also due in some degree to the 
material of which the city is built, and the comparative 
uniformity which marks the general style of architecture. 
The tiniversal brick, the material of other towns and 
cities; seems here to have been utterly discarded, and in 
the general view hardly a trace of ib is to be discovered. 
The soft sandstone, which forms the principal geological 
feature of the neighbourhood, and which is easily quarried 
and easily wrought, is almost the sole material used; 
and the result is a gray city instead of a dirty red one, 
the grays being here warm and sunny, and there cool 
and gloomy, according to the age of the stone or the 
change it has undergone from atmospheric influences. 
Hither of these tints harmonizes well with the rich green 
of the surrounding landscape, and their general tone 
conduces more than anything else to that semi-rural rus- 
in-wrbe appearance which is characteristic of Bath even 
in ite most thronged and poptiloys quarters, there being 
no part of the ¢ity in which the verdure of the surround- 
ing hills does not in a manner break in upon the view. 
In perambulating the streets, which seem, by the 
way, marvellously clean and well kept after the muddy 
thoroughfares of London, the old features of the place, 
the old memorials of that reign of fashion for which it 
was once famous, atid which seem in @ manner fossilized 
in their native home, continue to asseft themselves. It 
1s not alone that the tomb of Nash is still conspicuous 
in the Abbey ; that his statue still stands in the pump- 
room, reminding one of the titme when dukes, and lords, 
and honourables, and right honourables, and reverends, 
and right reverends to boot, assembled here matutinally 
to quaff the steaming waters, and to digest their effect in 
solemn promenades, to the sounds of “ Water parted from 
the sea,” or the Minuet in “ Ariadne,” elicited from harp, 
and clarion, and drowsy violin perched aloft in that small 
gallery at the west end of the room: it is not that the 
obelisk in honour of poor pouting Prince Frederick, the 
royal patron of the king of Bath, still crumbles away in 
ueen Square; or that that other memorial in the Orange 





Grove has been suffered to remain, while the old gouty 
elms, among which it once figured as a dryad, have been 
long ago condemned to the axe and the fire. No; there 
are other and more durable, because less obvious, vestiges 
of the past, which tell their tale to eyes which looked 
upon them fifty years ago not the less eloquently that 
they speak in an unknown tongue to thousands who 
pass them unheeded now. The very stones of the 
Parades, north and south, prate of the vanished times, 
and reveal to us in confidence, through their cracks and 
laminations, that they are the identical flags which bore 
the weight and re-echoed the footsteps of the beaux of 
the reign of the third George and the dandies of a later 
period. Lo! here is one of the old iron extinguishers, 
honeycombed with rust, yet still gaping in its place at 
the portal, in reminder of the days when the belle of the 
ball was borne home in her sedan, and the gallants with 
their torch-bearers conveyed her through the murky 
night, in times when gas-light was not even yet a dream, 
and street lamps, if they existed at all, were but a blink- 
ing pretence. And, talking of sedans, though they too 
have sunk into the limbo of forgetfulness, there yet re- 
main the old stands and stations, recognisable by such as 
can look back some forty years, where they were accus- 
tomed to moor themselves under shelter or in the lee of 
the driving storm, while the brawny bearers solaced 
their leisure in the adjacent tap-rooms, until the cry of 
“ Chair, chair!’ sent them flying through the streets. 
Many other voiceless mementoes there are of a like kind, 
which will endure as long as the city itself, though they 
are becoming disguised in unwonted shapes, and will 
have no fashionable memories for the coming generation. 
Such is Bathwick Villa, which was the gala-house and 
Vauxhall of the gentry before Sydney Gardens put on 
their glory and rose into eminence; and such are Spring 
Gardens, celebrated in the comical strains of Anstey, but 
whose very name is now blotted out of remembrance, and 
whose once recreative bowers are now covered with the 
cottages of the poor, or devoted to purposes of business. 

Internally the old city has, within the last two or three 
decades, undergone many most important improvements. 
It has been so well drained and engineered, and eased of 
accumulations of water from the hills, that the ancient 
floods, which in our boyhood sent the boats navigating 
the streets of the lower parts of the town, are now no 
more feared, having long ceased torecur. The venerable 
Abbey has not only been cleared from the swarms of 
mean dwellings which then clung to its sides like bar- 
nacles to a ship’s bottom, but is undergoing restoration 
without and beautifying within. The Victoria Park has 
been gradually growing to completion, and now presents 
one of the finest recreation-grounds in the kingdom. 
The hospital has been reconstructed on an enlarged plan, 
so that the healing effects of the waters are available to 
greater numbers of the poor, and the sick and afflicted 
are better cared for. Sanitary measures have been 
carried out over the whole area of the city, and espe- 
cially along that dismal alluvial flat lying between the 
Old Bridge and King’s Mead has the vigorous hand of 
reformation been at work. Not many years ago this 
district, in its physical aspect, rivalled the worst part of 
the rookery of St. Giles in London; while, in its moral 
aspect, it was even worse than that. It was a congeries 
of vile streets and filthy courts and closes, inhabited by 
the very worst classes—rogues, scamps, bullies, and reck- 
less vagabonds—who lived by plunder, or by means still 
more shameful, and who had made of this district a 
species of Alsatia, and enjoyed there a kind of sanctuary 
in which the police, for reasons best known to themselves, 
forbore to molest them. It was inevitable that such a 
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district should-be: the hotbed and focus of disease; and 
indeed the worst forms of typhus and other fevers 
originated there, and from time to time added wofully 
to.the mortality of the city. To the credit of the cor- 
poration, that state of things no longer exists: the social 
pests have been driven from their hiding-places, the 
material filth has been purged away, and the place of the 
rogues and lawless vagabonds is now filled by the honest 
and industrious poor. 

This moral reform, we may add, has by no means been 
confined to the district above described. Within our 
remembrance Bath was essentially a profligate city: we 
should not be allowed faithfully to describe here what 
were the social aspects of the place forty or fifty years 
ago; enough to say that the impure vices which ordi- 
narily lurk in secrecy and darkness here paraded in 
public and in the full glare of day.. The invalids who 
came hither in search of health brought in their train a 
dissolute crowd of gamblers, rakes, and free livers, who, 
with their numerous retainers, exercised the worst in- 
fluence on the citizens. It seemed to be the rule then 
that a course of medicine must be accompanied with a 
course of dissipation in order to render it effective, and 
that the medical man was useless without the master of 
the ceremonies. People who trembled at consultations 
in the morning were seen whirling in the waltz at night; 
and fading dowagers, whose last lees of life were run- 
ning out, found at the gaming-table that excitement 
which nothing else could afford them. 

Had the British Association existed at that period, 
Bath would have been the last place they would have 
selected for a meeting; and, had they gone thither, their 
reception might have been comparable to that which 
Bunyan’s pilgrims met with in Vanity Fair. But better 
times have come: the generation which has transformed 
one of the old centres of dissipation into a literary insti- 
tution receives the lovers of social science with a hearty 
welcome, and gladly instals them in possession of the 
queenly city.. So, in this year 1864, we see the Bath 
season inaugurated, not by the rush of fashionable 
and fast livers from all parts of the country to some 
titled Amphytrion’s rout and cram, but by the arrival of 
the lovers of progress and the disseminators of all-those 
practical truths which are calculated to cheer and ame- 
liorate our human lot. — 

We need not recount the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, which the reader who seeks such information can 
collect for himself from the local publications of the day, 
which duly record the President’s address, the sectional 
reports, the lectures, the discussions, the conversaziones, 
the excursions made to different points in-the neighbour- 
hood, and the various other movements of the members 
of the Institution. There is matter enough to be found 
in Bath and its environs to interest the lovers of art or 
science, and to afford them the means of profitable in- 
vestigation in any department of study they may affect. 
There is an ample field for the geologist in the vast bed 
of sandstone which underlies the whole neighbourhood 
and, in a thousand places upon the surrounding hills and 
level downs, crops out from the soil, dotting the short 
green sward with masses of lichen-covered rock; there 
are the coal strata within a few miles, which supply the 
city with fuel. A pleasant drive will land a party at the 
picturesque rocks and caverns of Cheddar, or a bracing. 
walk will introduce them to the precipitons crags of 
W ick. The antiquarian may find a sufficient field for 
his Investigations in the neighbourhood of the hot 
Springs, or, wearying of the city, can transport himself 
in.some half-hour to the matchless old church of Red- 
cliffe: he may succeed in mapping out the ancient Roman 
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station on Claverton Down, or he may trace the old 
fosseway, still recognisable in the track towards Salis- 
bury Plain. Stonehenge and Avebury lie at no very 
great distance; and, at various points in the out-lying, 
country, there are barrows, and tumuli, and hoary tri- 
liths, memorials of Saxon or Druidical times, most of 
them within easy compass. As for the artist or the 
lover of the picturesque, he will find satisfactory enter- 
tainment in whatever direction he may turn. Bath is 
the centre of a district abounding in the elements which 
go to the composition of a fine picture: there are rich 
umbrageous woods and wide-spreading wastes ; there is 
the highest cultivation skirting the barren sheep-fed 
downs; there are precipitous heights overlooking the 
deep valleys; and everywhere there is diversity of hil 
and dale, and winding brooks, and gray and purple 
summits of exquisite contour and outline rising in the 
distance. 

Among other results that may ensue from the presence 
of the British Association here, and the memories they 
will leave behind them, we may reasonably expect will 
be the revival in the inhabitants of the city of a regard 
for their peculiar advantages, a profitable renewal of 
their acquaintance with subjects of local repute and in- 
terest, and an improved familiarity with the natural 
beauties by which they are surrounded. 





AMMERDOWN MEMORIAL COLUMN. 


In Ammerdown Park, Somersetshire, about ten miles 
south of Bath, there is a pillar worthy of the notice of 
professional architects, from the peculiarity of its con- 
struction, and of all visitors for the elegance and sym- 
metry of its form. The column is a memorial of Thomas 
Samuel Joliffe, Esq. M.P., who seems to have honourably 
fulfilled the duties of a country squire and magistrate in 
his district. His son, the projector of the memorial, put 
the matter into the hands of Joseph Jopling, Esq.,as archi- 
tect. Instead of imitating any of the classical columns 
known in history, as most architects would have done, 
Mr. Jopling, an enthusiast in geometry and its applica- 
tions to art, designed a pillar every line of which is a true 
practical geometrical curve. Having erected a gigantic 
wooden platform in an omnibus yard in London, all the 
curves in the design were produced on zinc plates, from 
which the moulds were made. A model was then con- 
structed, a duplicate of which was sent to Ammerdown 
for the use of the clerk of the works. All the moulds— 
bed-moulds, face-moulds, and side-moulds—having been 
numbered from the base upwards, the whole was com- 
pleted easily by the workmen, with the aid of occasional 
correspondence with the architect. 

The column is one hundred and fifty feet in height, 
and stands at an elevation of eight hundred feet above 
the sea, the summit being thus at nine hundred and 
fifty feet. The highest point of the Mendip, seven. or 
eight miles off, is nine hundred and ninety-nine feet. 
The profile of the shaft of the column is a cuspidated 
conchoid more than eighty feet long.* This is sur- 
mounted by a glazed dome.t The diameter of the 
capital is sixteen feet, that of the top of the shaft being 





* The symmetrical conchoids were discovered more than 2000 years 
ago by Nicomedes. Hogarth has remarked that ‘the Romans never 
comprehended the truths that; the ancient Greeks had attained to;’’ 
certainly not in’ the same application of the laws of geometrical forms 
and proportions to architecture. 

+ It may be suggested whether the Monument of London and the 
‘Duke of York’s Column would not only pe improved in appearance, but 
rendered much more agreeable to spectators at top, if inclosed by glazed 
domes. Visitors to Ammerdown will well comprehend this, 
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ten feet. The column stands in 4 scrolled terrace in- 
scribed in a circle of one hundred feet in diameter. 
There is a concrete foundation, and large stones of native 
rock, eleven feet thick and forty feet square. The steps 
within the staircase, up to the floor of the crystal dome 
at top, are of iron, with a hollow newel. There is light 
from eight windows, and from the door on the south 
side to the gallery, in the pedestal. 

Within the wall forming the staircase from the 
foundation, four channels or flues, each six inches in 
diameter, were carried up, and the steps were added as 
the work proceeded. When it reached the circular part, 
every course was adjusted by a prepared radii rod, a 
hole at one end of which was placed on a pin, on the 
cap of the newel, as the centre of the staircase advanced, 
the rod having a separate hole for the radius at the top 
of every course of stone from the bottom to the top of 
the shaft. When the work had advanced to a sufficient 
height, a revolving scaffold, which had been prepared 
and proved on the ground, was placed on the top of 
what was then built, and then the scaffold was elevated 
by screws, from time to time, to admit of the next course 
of stones under it. The scaffold was held firm -in its 
several positions by four larch poles placed in the flues 
just named, and in which several feet in length of the 
poles remained after each advance of the scaffold. These 
flues were afterwards used as ventilators, being con- 
nected with the top of the gallery surrounding the 
staircase in the pedestal, and for channels for the pipes 
that convey the water that falls above the capital and 
on the dome to the drain at bottom. 

The proportions of the following well-known columns 
are given for comparison :— 








Built <n il Height.| Diameter, 
1 Name. At Order, Ft. in. Ft, in, 
108 | Trajan Rome Doric 115 0 12 0 
162 | Antonine PS 9 123 0 13 0 
1671 | Monument | London os 172 0 15 0 
1806 | Napoleon Paris ae 115 0 12 0 
1882 | Duke of York} London 59 109 0 11 0 
1839 | Nelson 0 Corinthian | 145 6 10 6 
At top of the 
shaft, 10 feet 
ee pega 
. * opt and at bot- 
1856 | Joliffe Ammerdown | Original 160 0 tom, at the 
cusp of the 
conchoid, 20 
feet diameter 




















A more detailed explanation of the several parts will 
be interesting to professional readers, commencing with 
the terminus “ crest,” and from it descending. “ The 
hand proper that holds the sword” is of glass, and weighs 
about twenty pounds. The “ white” on the arm is por- 
celain; the gilded crescent on the arm indicates the 
second son. The late Colonel Joliffe, who laid the foun- 
dation, and dedicated the column to the memory of his 
father, died before the column was up half its height. 

“The wreath of his colours,” at the bottom of the 
“crest,” is a form produced by a repetition of practical 
geometrical curves, represented by twisting two cylin- 
ders, of the respective colours, together a given number 
of times round acircle. The curved line of each of the 
eight rods, which elevate the “ crest,” is developed from 
a plain section of a cylinder. These eight rods are 
covered with two hundred and forty-eight strong glass 
beads. . 

The crown of the dome has sixteen leaves, with per- 
forations between them, above the band, which rests on 
the dome, and round whichis the motto, “TANT. QUE. 
JE . PUIS;” the commencing and the ending words 
being separated by the “Maltese Cross,” a geometrical 


form used in the famed Mausoleum. The letters of the 
motto, and the white parts of the cross, are porcelain. 
The sixteen leaves of the crown are gilded, as are also 
the fillets at the top and bottom of the band, to which 
they are fixed by studs. The edges of the leaves of the 
crown are a circular arc, when on a developed plane; but, 
as bent to a conical surface, they produce lines with vary- 
ing curvature, in various projections and perspective ap- 
pearances. The point of each leaf is tipped with glass. 

The glass of the dome was all bent to true form by 
moulds sent down to the glass-works. The glass is 
divided by sixteen standards, which are connected by 
horizontal belts. The lowest row of glass has a double 
metal panel behind it. The front panel is perforated by a 
flame-formed curve, which form is gilded on the back 
panel, which covers the stone-work behind it. This 
flame-form is a projection of an intersection of a sphere 
with a cone, and it has been seen at a distance of three 
miles, looking like a candle. From the same intersection 
of a sphere with a cone, more than twenty distinctly dif- 
ferent curves applicable to art can be projected. The 
dome fits over the stone-work like a thimble on the end 
of a finger. The ball at the bottom of each standard 
between the glass is twelve inches in diameter, and one 
half of each is let into the stone-work behind; so that, 
without any other fastening, the belted or hooped dome, 
like a cask, is held in its position by about fourteen tons 
of stone-work. ach ball rests on a strong glass disk, 
let into the stone-work below it. 

The second row of the glass of the dome from the 
bottom is double glass, with a perforated panel between. 
It is coloured on both sides, and that is protected’ by the 
glass, as are also the edges of the perforations, which 
are gilded; and their forms indicate adjustments by 
which some of the curves applied were produced. At 
a convenient height, in each division between the stand- 
ards, a part of the glass can be opened by a person in- 
side, either for ventilation or for seeing more distinctly, 
with or without a telescope, in every direction, from the 
walk round the top of the staircase inside the dome; 
from whence it will be observed that twelve of the 
standards terminate at a circle within the crown, form- 
ing an opening to the revolving ventilators; under 


and meet at the centre of the dome, where their in- 
tersection is covered by a boss. That boss is formed of 
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portions of eight spheres with conical intersections. 





The four largest spheroidical parts are mitred together ; 


that, only four of the divisional standard bars continue. 
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and these show, in positions within the dome, the cardioid 
of mathematicians. Then four smaller are inverted and 
placed round a central sphere. From the boss upwards 
proceeds a stem, in which the pivot of the venti- 
lator is turned on its centre by either of the four brass 
balls at the end of the projecting wires, by which the 
openings are either made, or closed more or less as may 
be desired—the openings being covered by small per- 
forations in a zinc plate which surrounds them. There 
are seven hundred and sixty-eight buttons or studs for 
fixing the linings and the glass of the dome to the stand- 
ards and ribs—those on the standards varying in di- 
ameter, thickness, and distance apart as the standards 
vary from top to bottomin size. Returning to the out- 
side to the stone-work, at the base of the dome there ate 
openings left through that part from the staircase to get 
to the outside at the top of the capital to do anything 
that may be required; while those spaces conveniently 
near the top can be used as closets to put in anything 
wanted at any time to refer to or use in the dome. The 
capital of the column, in its greatest projection, was 80 
arranged that the stones forming it should not over- 
balance, but that the end within the wall should be the 
heaviest. Of course this was made more secure when 
the stone-work above was added. 

The profile of the upper curve of the capital is the 
development of a plane section of a cylinder. The 
curve of the large moulding under it in profile is a line 
of beauty. Both these characters of curves, equally true 
and beautiful, can be produced with equal facility, vary- 
ing indefinitely as may be desired. The curve of the 
profile of the shaft of the column has already been fe- 
ferred to. Immediately under the shaft of the column 
one course of: stones is the frustum of an acute cone 
of sixty degrees apex angle. The course under, forming 
the cap of the pedestal, is also a frustum of a cone; its 
upper surface, if produced, gives an apex angle of one 
hundred and twenty degrees. That course, being out 
by four vertical planes, gives the four large beautiful 
hyperbolas as pediments to the side of the pedestal; 
and the eorners, being cut off, give the four very delicate 
hyperbolas over the angle windows, formed for the space 
between the cissoidal lines forming the eight curved 
angles of the pedestal. The outline of the marble archi- 
trave of these angle windows, it will be observed, is an 
egg-form, adapted to the space between the cissoidal 
lines—not an ellipse, with both ends alike, which would 
be inappropriate, as may be seen in the roof of the great 
reading-room at the British Museum, where there are 
elliptical panels between the converging ribs. The archi- 
traves of the door, the eight windows, and the tablets 
are each one piece of Sicilian marble. The spheres, 
slabs, and tablets for each side of the entrance are of 
the same marble. 

The glass of the door and of the eight windows is 
double. In the door and in the four circular windows 
stained glass, representing various family arms, in lead, 
is fixed between the plates. The steps, as has been 
stated, are of iron, with a hollow newel; there aré of6 
hundred and seventy-eight iron steps, and one hundred 
and seventy-eight three-inch solid glass balls—one be- 
tween the end of each step and the stone of the staircase. 
Besides the one hundred and seventy-eight iron steps, 
there are twelve steps of stone from the surrounding level 
of the park up to the inside of the staircase, making 
one hundred and ninety risers to the floor in the dome. 

It may be desirable to remark here that, in the exca- 
vation made for the foundation of the column, a “chasm” 
was found in the rock, about three feet in breadth, and 
in the direction from N.E. to s.w., that was entirely filled 





with the finest vegetable mould, the corresponding bed 
of rock on the N.w. side being about three feet lower than 
that on the s.z. side. The subsidence, whenever it took 
place, must have been the most gentle possible; for the 
small particles of top rock, hard and short like the bones 
of fingers, were seen hanging disjointed and bent down 
in the vegetable mould, about three feet lower on the one 
side than on the other, while there was no break in the 
surface of the ground. The great fault in the coal-beds 
at Radstock is about three miles off. The plummet has 
recently been suspended in the central tube, “and it did 
not deviate from the point in the base in the least.” 
“Neither birds nor snow have in any way injured the 
crown or any part of the column.” The recent earth- 
quake shook the parish, but did not injure the column. 

After the column was completed, it was ascertained 
that some of the curves applied were not only related to 
such as had been produced on the first discovery of the 
septenary system in 1822, but the attention of nume- 
rous persons, including mathematicians, had been directed 
to them during all the intervening time to 1857, when 
they were found to be intimately related to what were 
then named “trisection curves.” Not only “trisection,” 
but the division of any angle into any number of equal 
parts can be directly and exactly produced by the requi- 
site number of divisional curves. This has since been 
communicated to the Society of Arts. 

The use of most of the stone applied to the external 
parts of the column was suggested by what the late Dr. 
Buckland said at Taunton, 26th September, 1849, in refer- 
enee to Doulting stone, employed in Wells Cathedral. 
Some stone, however, of a very superior bed, from a 
quatry called Myrtree, was used for the base moulding 
of the pedestal and for the top stones of the capital, and 
the plinth of the dome. It may here be stated that the 
profile of the curve of the base moulding and of the upper 
curve of the capital is formed of precisely the same por- 
tions of the same line, the base moulding having one 
quickest point of curvature in the middle, varying each 
way to a point perfectly flat; while the curve applied 
to the capital has one point in the middle of true con- 
trary flexure, from which each way the curve varies to 
the quickest point of curvature in such line. All the 
interior stone was got from Farleighdown, and is of 
a white Golour. It is reported that all the Myrtree and 
Doulting stone used in the column stands the weather 
remarkably well, 

The following is the English inscription on the tablet 
on the west side, Latin and French inscriptions to the 
same effect being on the north and the east sides :— 

THIS PILLAR 


. if ERxOtep fo CommEMoRATH 
THE GéKive, ENHAGY, arty AccoMriisHMENTS 


or 
THOMAS SAMUEL JOLIFFE, Esq, 
LORD OF THE ADSACRNT HUNDRED OF AiimERspoN AND WELLOW ; 
WHO,“IN BVERY RELATION OF LITE,— 
IN THE SENATH—AND OW THE SEAT OF JUSTICE— 
IN EXERCISING THE PECULIAR RIGHTS, 
AND IN DISOHARGING THE VARIOUS DUTIES 
OF AN EXTENSIVE LANDHOLDER, 
CONCHAATED THE REGARD AND ESTEEM 
OF AN AFFLUENT AND INTELLIGRNG DISTRICT: 
TO HIM, 
WHO RECLAIMED THE SURROUNDING LANDS 
PROM THEIR ORIGINAL WILD AND STERILE CONDITION; 
WHO OCLOTHED THEM WITH FERTILITY AND VERDURE, 
AND EMBELLISHED THEM WITH TASTEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL DECORATIONS, 
HISYDESCENDANT, J. TWYFORD JOLIFFE, ESQ., 
WITH FEELINGS OF PROFOUND AND GRATEFUL AFFECTION, 
DEDICATES THIS COLUMN, 
6rHx Junz, 1863. 


The column was first exhibited to the public on the 
12th October, 1857, when a banquet was given to a 
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select number of visitors, who were entertained by a 
band and the ascent of balloons. Many thousand 


visitors have since been at Ammerdown, most of whom 
have expressed their admiration of so symmetrical a 
It is open to the public on Tuesdays and 


structure. 
Thursdays. 


THREE NIGHTCAPS. 


Tue Chateau des Fées was a large old-fashioned man- 
sion, standing in the midst of beautiful grounds in the 
fertile province of Normandy. The house was built eom- 
paratively low, with a noble porch supported on massive 
granite pillars before the front, and elegant figures round 
the parapet on the roof. Had it not been for the thick 
walls and slightly contracted windows a casual observer 
might suppose it had been but lately erected, whereas it 
had existed for several centuries, having mutely wit- 
nessed from afar the cruel fate of the Maid of Orleans 
and the triumph of Henri Quatre, and given kindly 
shelter to the imperious Margaret of Anjou with her 
noble boy. 

Tradition also relates that Francis 1 was graciously 
pleased to select the grounds of the chateau for an open- 
air festivity; but, as the historians of the time have 
omitted to mention the fact, it is doubtful: it is quite cer- 
tain, however, that a more appropriate place it would be 
difficult to find. The chateau itself is built on an emi- 
nence, commanding a lovely view from all sides, and is 
surrounded by a tasty garden divided into lawns, flower- 
beds, terraces, and intricate winding paths which at last 
lose themselves in a wood, through which flows a stream, 
generally shallow enough to be crossed by means of large 
stepping-stones placed in it for the purpose. In times 
of heavy rain the stream becomes swollen, and dashes 
over the gray mossy stones with a stormy violence that 
seems to threaten destruction to the drooping ferns grow- 
ing on either bank. 

My uncle, Monsieur Francois de B——, was the owner 
of the castle at the time of which I am writing—the 
earlier part of the present century. He had inherited it 
from his mother’s brother, but had; until his uncle’s 
death, lived in England with his parents, his father being 
an Englishman. With the estate he also inherited a 
considerable sum of money, which was more than suffi- 
cient to keep up such an establishment as the size of the 
house required. My uncle determined, therefore, to 
reside at the Chateau des Fées, declaring that the bright 
sunshine of France suited him better than the cold 
atmosphere of England. 

It was secretly whispered that this sentiment implied 
more than it expressed; and it was even asserted that a 
young English lady of a grande famille had jilted him 
in earlier days, and that he had never recovered the 
shock. How far this assertion was true I have never 
been able to ascertain; bat it was quite evident that 
any affaire du cour had not had ill effect on ‘his kindly 
nature and disposition; for he was gentle and considerate 
to every one, and beloved by all who knew him. He 
was a bachelor, and for this reason had generally one of 
his nieces from England staying at the chateau to keep 
house for him, and prevent his growing “a crabbed old 
man,” as he laughingly expressed it. 

It is proverbial that all old bachelors have peculiarities; 
and I must own that, in one instance, my uncle was not 
exempt from this sweeping rule. His peculiarity was 
certainly rather a curious one; it was this—that he 
never went to bed without wearing three nightcaps. 

_ My uncle suffered from occasional attacks of neuralgia 
in the head, and for this reason was obliged to be rather 
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careful; but rheumatism was essentially a family com- 
plaint, and my uncle held it as a theory that this was 
caused by persons sleeping with their heads exposed to 
the night air. “ Why,” he argued, “should one heap 
blankets all over the body and leave the head uncovered P 
One breathes through the nose and not through the back 
of one’s head; therefore,” said he, “it is only neces- 
sary to leave the former member exposed.” 

My uncle’s nightcaps were not all alike; the first 
was made of scarlet flannel (being a warm colour), and 
had lappets attached to the end, which completely covered 
the ears, and were tied with a string under the chin. 
The next was a thin elastic cotton cap, more, it would 
appear, for the purpose of keeping the other in its place 
than that of warmth. The third and uppermost was in 
every sense the most important: to give an exact de- 
scription of it would be a matter of difficulty, as it ap- 
peared in different aspects on different nights, At one 
time it would be of black velvet, at another of scarlet 
cloth braided tastily with gold braid, or embroidered 
with flowers of many hues. 

My uncle’s partiality for handsome nightcaps was s0 
well known that many of his lady-friends and nieces 
would make them for him; and I have heard my uncle 
seriously declare that on his fiftieth birthday he received 
no less than nineteen different nightcaps. 

During the month of November 1830 I was visiting 
my uncle at the Chiteau des Fées; it was very dis- 
agreeable weather, but we managed to be very happy. 
Many of my uncle’s friends were in the habit of spending 
afew hours with him in the evening, which made the 
time pass pleasantly. One evening the ewré of the 
parish and the village notaire had been spending a few 
hours at the house. It was a dull rainy evening, and 
the wind blew in gusts. My uncle did not like the idea 
of his two friends leaving him in such weather ; and, as 
they were on the point of starting, he drew them back 
and begged them to stay during the night. The village 
priest only laughed, and said that mine host evidently 
did not know the life of a pastewr or he would not 
think much of going out in a little shower; and the law- 
yer said my uncle was far too considerate and kind. 
“ Nonsense,” said my uncle; “don’t call it kindness to 
save a friend a mile’s walk in weather in which it is not 
fit for a dog to put his nose out of his kennel.” 

“Bah! the weather will not penetrate our thick 
greatcoats ; so, if that is all you fear, good night !” 

“Ah! but,” argued my uncle, “that is not all I fear. 
You know. how many persons have lately been pulled 
up by highwaymen, and have had their pockets rifled, 
and been seriously discomforted in many ways. Come, 
now, give up the idea of going home, and stay here 
instead.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the attorney ; “so we are to 
be pick-pocketed during a short mile’s walk, which we 
have both taken hundreds of times on many darker 
nights, and at later hours too. No, no; I really believe 
you are nervous yourself, and want us to stay and help 
to frighten away the bogies. Is it not so?” 

“No, indeed,” retorted my uncle; “I am far too 
matter of fact to trouble my head about bogies, material 
or immaterial, until they really make-their appearance at 
the chateau.” 

My uncle’s manner seemed, however, to belie his 
words; for he gave a nervous little cough, which he tried 
to convert into a laugh as he finally shook hands with 
his friends: and thus they departed. 

Tt was indeed a fearful night. Every moment the 
wind rose higher, and blew round the old mansion with 
such violence that it seemed to threaten destruction to the 
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very walls. It was about eleven o’clock when my uncle 
retired to his room. This was a large old-fashioned 
chamber, quite in keeping with the rest of the castle; 
its walls were gloomy with tapestry of an. ancient date; 
the door was hung in such a manner that it was difficult 
to detect whether it opened from within or without, or 
indeed whether any door existed at all. Opposite was 
a fireplace, which, instead of a stove, contained iron 
dogs, on which blazed a bright wood fire, 

Between the door and the fireplace was a large bay 
window, in which stood the dressing-table; on the table 
was a large looking-glass gloomily reflecting the heavy- 
looking four-post bed. As may be supposed from what has 
already been said, dressing his head for the night formed 
no inconsiderable portion of my uncle’s toilet. To-night 
he seemed depressed, apparently by the moaning of the 
wind, and he moved uneasily about the room: first he 
walked to the window and looked into the darkness ; 
but, not being able to detect anything there, he turned 
to the fire, and, after gazing moodily for a few moments 
at the burning logs, commenced the important business 
of assuming his night-gear. First came the scarlet 
flannel cap, which was carefully drawn on over the ears, 
and the strings tied, Suddenly my uncle assumed a 
listening attitude. 

“ Did I not hear a laugh P” said he to himself; “ surely 
I heard something. Oh! but nonsense! Bah! what 
am I dreaming of?” and he took up his second nightcap 
and proceeded to place it gravely over the other, and then, 
lastly, a gorgeous one of black velvet embroidered with 
beads. Again my uncle started, for he distinctly seemed 
to hear some one laughing. He glanced uneasily around : 
all was still save the noise of the wind howling through 
the trees. Again he tried to quiet his rising fears, and 
once more riveted his attention on the mirror before 
him. ‘The figure therein reflected was certainly calcu- 
lated to excite a smile; for it was curious to see such a 
benevolent kind face in a huge velvet cap with a fring- 
ing of black, yellow, and red, to say nothing of ear- 
lappets and strings. It is often the case, when locking 
in a mirror, that one does not leok at the object one 
seeks to see, but the eye wanders to other things re- 
flected in it. This was the case with my uncle to-night. 
His eye wandered from himself to the bed, and from 
the bed to the floor, which seemed strangely distorted : 
it appeared to form a steep hill, as seen in the glass. 
But what was that black thing on the apparent hill, 
between the bed-trimmings and the carpet? He leant 
forward to examine the glass more closely; but, as he 
did so, he started back with a slight scream, for the 
black-looking object on the carpet was the heel of a 
man’s boot. He turned quickly round to ascertain if 
there really existed such a thing, and there was nothing 
to be seen; the valance just touched the carpet and 
seemed perfectly undisturbed. He then began to reason 
that it must have been an optical delusion; that the 
noise of the elements had made him nervous. And then 
he almost resolved to lift the valance and look if there 
were a man under the bed. This, however, proved too 
nervous a task for even my brave uncle. “If,” he said 
to himself, “a robber really be there, he will doubtless 
try to put me hors de combat, which would not be 
pleasant in the mildest form ;” so at last my uncle de- 
cided on getting into bed as though nothing unusual 
had occurred, and then ring for his man-servant 
Jacques, and try to make him acquainted with his 
perilous situation. .My uncle, therefore, put out the 
candle, and then exclaimed aloud, “ Oh! I have forgotten 
to order my carriage for to-morrow morning,” and 
thereupon rang the bell. In a few moments Jacques 
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appeared, somewhat surprised at being summoned at so 
late an hour, 

“ Jacques,” said my uncle, “I have been obliged to 
ring for you”— laying a stress on obliged, and at the same 
time pointing downwards with his hand—* as I forgot to 
tell you that I shall require the carriage to-morrow morn- 
ing at eight o’clock. You must go to Pierre to-night, 
and tell him to prepare the horses for a long drive.” 
My uncle again pointed downwards, and then raised his 
hands in an attitude of distress. “Do you understand 
me, Jacques ?” 

* Mais, oui! monsieur,” replied Jacques. 

But no; Jacques did not understand the danger yet— 
what was to be done P 

“ Jacques,” said my uncle, “it is a very bad night, is 
it not? Ah! just the night for highwaymen to attack 
poor unprotected travellers, or for housebreakers to rob 
the larders of exposed houses. Do not forget to go to 
Pierre immediately.” Saying this my uncle again made 
a downward sign, and again raised his hands in suppli- 
eation. 

“Good night, Jacques. 
about the carriage P” 

For a moment Jacques stood hesitating on the thresh- 
old of the door, but in an instant a brighter look came 
over his face as he answered— 

“ Oui, je comprends bien ce que monsieur veut dire.” 

He then retired, and my uncle tried to compose him- 
self until help should arrive: but every moment his 
anxiety grew deeper; he could not but believe there 
was @ man under the bed on which he was lying; for, 
even had the heel of the boot been a mistake, the laugh 
could have been no delusion. Again, if a man were really 
there, it could be for no good purpose: it might be to rob 
his house, or it might be even to take his life. He 
calculated that he must already have awaited Jacques’s 
arrival more than an hour, but still he came not. Per- 
haps he had not understood the fearful prospect before 
my uncle; perhaps Jacques was even now sleeping calmly 
and never dreaming of ill. Then a still worse thought 
would steal into his mind: perhaps Jacques was an 
accomplice in the plot, and was to share the booty; yet 
Jacques had always been faithful and honest, so why dis- 
trust him now? As the rain pattered down the chimney 
and fell sputtering on the warm logs, my uncle would 
fancy it was the sound of the pistol in the hands of the 
robber being cocked and primed for the dire attempt. 
An hour and a half passed away, and then he fancied he 
heard a slight movement in the hall. Yes; some one 
was ascending the staircase—two or three men were evi- 
dently coming np. “Oh!” thought my uncle, “ it is the 
rest of the gang: all is over with me;” when suddenly 
his bed-room door was burst open, and in walked 
the faithful Jacques followed by Pierre and two strong 
gendarmes. They each carried a lantern; and, whilst 
one stood at the door, two placed themselves on each 
side, and the other at the foot of the bed. In another 
moment two men were dragged from under the valance, 
both of whom were armed with daggers and pistols. 

The gendarmes produced some handcuffs and placed 
them on the wrists of the two deplorable-looking fellows, 
who began to howl piteously during the operation, and 
threw themselves on their knees, declaring they were 
starving; that they only intended stealing bread enough 
to eat; that, as for hurting monsieur, it was the thing 
farthest from their thoughts. The gendarmes com- 
manded them to be silent, adding that the more they said 
the worse would be their chance of punishment, and, with 
the help of Pierre, led them out of the room. In an 
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neighbouring village. Jacques remained with my uncle, 
who by this time had forgotten his fright and was full of 
pity for the two men. “ Perhaps,” said he, “ they really 
did want bread. I cannot believe they meant to do me 
personal injury.” 

Jacques tried to dissuade him from this charitable 
opinion, though, as it turned out, he did not succeed; 
for, a month afterwards, when their trial came on, my 
uncle refused to appear against them, declaring that no- 
body could have intended to perpetrate much mischief 
who could laugh at his nightcaps, and that, if the men 
had intended to do him harm, they had had quite suffi- 
cient punishment in being shut up fora month. In vain 
did the village notaire argue the point with him; in 
vain did the cwré declare it was a duty owed to society 
at large to prosecute the men; and he foretold no good 
out of such uncalled-for leniency. 

My uncle’s only reply was that kindness is sure to 
have its own reward; and to his dying day he always 
believed that his clemency in this instance saved him 
from any more midnight robbers. “ For,” said he, “ had 
the men been more severely punished they would most 
likely have made another attempt to murder me, and 
might even have succeeded; but, as I forgave them, 
their gratitude preserved me from further annoyance.” 

My uncle, ever after this, used to declare his belief 
that good may often grow out of evil; for, without 
neuralgia, he would never have worn so many nightcaps, 
and, without the nightcaps, the robber under the bed 
would not have been tempted to laugh and so betray 
himself, 





DIGGING FOR SAND-LANCES. 


OnE morning in the summer of last year I bore a part 
in a fishing expedition which differed in almost every- 
thing from all other piscatory excursions which I had 
ever had. ‘We used no boat, no net, no rod or line, no 
tackle of any kind. We pursued our prey neither in the 
sea nor in a river, nor, in short, in water at all; yet 
the creatures we sought were true sea-fish, with gills 
and fins. Withal, a spade and a three-pronged fork 
were our only weapons of offence, and the fish were taken 
in the ground. —. 

It is our custom, like other hard-worked folk who can, 
to rusticate for a few weeks annually at the seaside. Our 
retreat on this occasion was in the neighbourhood of the 
pleasant little village of Groomsport, on the northern 
seaboard of the county Down, Ireland. The coast 
here is beautifully diversified, bold, rocky headlands 
shooting out into the sea, which embrace and give 
shelter to numerous bays with delightful borderings of 
sandy beach. One of these latter stretches of coast— 
Ballyholme Sands by name—was the scene of our maiden 
attempt at sand-lance taking. The first neap-tide which 
occurred after our arrival in the beginning of July, though 
the almanac announced low water at 3 aM., saw our 
party on the alert and en route for the shore. 

We were all armed cap-d-pic—that is to say, Ego with 
a good “grape” over my shoulder; our landlord, who 
acted as Coryph, with a spade ditto; a third with a bucket 
of formidable proportions ; while a fourth, not the least 
important member of the expedition, bore a supply of 
sandwiches. ~The sands we found, even at that hour, 
Studded with eager groups, all busily turning up the 
ground with spade and three-pronged fork. Making 
our way as quickly as was consistent with safety over 
rocks slippery with fucus and laminaria of various 
kinds, we were soon alongside the nearest company. 
On asking of their suecess— 





“Niver seen them soe plenty syne Lammas was for 
years, when I gathered a bushel of them,” said one, 
speaking with the usual broad accent of the district. 

* Twinty where yin wad dae,” added another. 

In truth, every spadeful of the moist sand that was 
thrown up disclosed two or three of the pretty wrig- 
gling creatures. Fast as they were gathered, not a few 
managed to disappear in the sand ere they could be 
secured. Our tools were soon plying as busily as those 
of the others, and te as good purpose. 

Let us take a moment’s rest and examine one of our 
prisoners. Hereis a fine big fellow, but it is not easy to 
get a good hold of him. We must out with him on the 
sand, and give him a quietus with the back stroke ofa 
spade: so—he shan’t escapeinahurry now. What a beau- 
tiful little animal! a true Lancea, but a large one of his 
tribe, full seven inches long. His skin, naked of scales 
though it be, glitters in the sun, which now begins to fall 
aslant on us witha brilliant sheen.. Never monarch wore a 
more resplendent robe. Azure and silver succeed each 
other in rapid succession on it. One long fin runs from 
near the head right along the ridge of the back to the 
tail. But it has none of the sharp stiff spines which 
form whole or part of the fins in some fishes; as, for in- 
stance, in the mullets, and those half-amphibious crea- 
tures the climbing perches, and to an excessive degree 
in the John Dories of our southern coast. All the rays 
of all the fins in the sand-lances are lost. The little 
creatures, though sometimes called sand-eels, are not 
true eels. In many particulars they agree with those 
odd fish; but, in many important characters, the two 
animals differ widely. Both are true teleostians. The 
economy of the swimming-bladder, however, presents a 
remarkable distinction. In the eels proper there is a 
communication quite complete between this organ and the 
cesophagus, by means of a little duct, which any one may 
observe on dissecting a conger, for example. This duct 
exists in the embryo sand-lance and sand-eel, but disap- 
pears afterwards, leaving the air-bladder quite isolated. 
We do not see here, again, another distinguishing mark 
of the true eel—the thick wrapper of skin in which it 
has its gill-covers inclosed. 

Sand-eels, or sand-lances, derive the first half of their 
name from ‘their habit of burrowing at ebb-tide—a move- 
ment which they execute with astonishing celerity, by 
means of a mechanism to which we shall refer imme- 
diately. Their generic cognomen, ammodytes (appog, land, 
dvw, enter), is derived from the same inveterate practice. 
There are two species of them. Lancea is the more com- 
mon, and is the fish generally known as the sand-lance, 
Another, Ammodytes tobianus, is found in some places, 
and to it the term sand-eel is intended to be restricted. It 
is somewhat longer than its cousin, has the head longer, 
the lower jaw more protruded, and the dorsal fin taking 
its rise further from the base of the skull. The habits 
and general appearance of both creatures being very 
similar, it is only recently that naturalists have made a 
distinction between them. 

Both affect sandy reaches of shore which the tide daily 
leaves bare at ebb. They live on marine worms and any 
small fish they can appropriate. Some cannibals among 
them devour individuals of their own species. In turn 
they are sought after by many sea-creatures, A variety 
of the lance, somewhat less than the ordinary size, ig 
much relished by mackerel. When fishermen observe a 
shoal of them swimming along a coast, they are pretty 
sure to find good fishing near. On a calm evening it ig 
said to be a most interesting sight to watch the inces- 
sant plunging of voracious fish as they pounce on a 
shoal of the pretty creatures. Knowing the penchant 
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which exists pretty generally for their flesh among the 
finny brethren, fishermen use the lances largely for bait— 
a purpose which they answer admirably, the silvery glitter 
of their skin speedily attracting the desired notice. Cod 
bite greedily at hooks baited with them. The long lines 
and hand-lines employed in taking haddock are frequently 
rendered palatable by tempting morsels of their flesh 
with the skin attached. For congers, a piece of sand- 
lance is likewise an approved bait. Colonel Montagu 
tells us that the French fishermen, who look for this eel 
on the fine banks off their coast, “are so well assured 
of the advantage derived from the use of this little fish, 
that their boats, in time of peace, run over from the coast 
about Dieppe to Slapton Bay, on the south coast of 
Devon, on purpose to purchase lance; and some of our 
fishermen keep fine nets for the sole purpose of supply- 
ing bait to these foreigners, for which they obtain about 
twenty pence the bushel.” 

Looking at the mouth of the sand-lance, we see that 
the lower jaw is perceptibly longer than the upper. This 
conformation is not without its use. It enables the 
lance to make its escape from numberless enemies which 
are constantly on the look-out for its delicate flesh, and 
with whom it cannot cope either in strength or speed. 
The cuttle-fish blinds its pursuer now, as it did long ago, 
in the days of the despotism of the Oxford clay, by 
squirting an inky fluid in his eyes. The sand-lance, with 
its projecting under jaw, aided by its slender and mus- 
cular form, makes an equally effective retreat. When 
hard pressed it rapidly scoops outa hole for itself in the 
sand, five or six inches deep, and retires from view, lite- 
rally, in a twinkling. It is its habit, likewise, to bury 
itself when every tide is retiring, and to remain thus 
ensconced in the wet sand till next flood. It then 
emerges uninjured, though having been deprived of water 
several hours. 

Sand-lances are caught at sea in sieves of a fine mesh. 
Sometimes six or seven bushels are thus taken at a haul. 
More commonly they are extracted from the sand, where 
some are generally to be found, at every low water, a little 
way below the surface. It is at neap-tides, however, that 
they are procured in the greatest abundance. Some use 
a sort of rake, with stout teeth of some inches in length, 
for drawing: the little creatures from their retreat— 
others a piece of strong iron wire bent in the form of a 
sickle; but, on this part of the coast at least, the common 
spade or grape appears the instrument most generally 
employed. It answers the purpose well enough. At 
Guernsey the search is generally conducted by moon- 
light. Besides their use as bait, many highly esteem the 
fish as an article of food. On the Fife coast of the 
Firth of Forth, as at Kirkaldy, we have seen the sands 
thronged with busy diggers for “ sand-eels,” as they are 
there called. 

On this morning, however, it was the excitement of 
the chase, and not any gastronomic anticipations, that lent 
our work its charm. Most energetic were the efforts 
made to prevent the escape of any of the lances thrown 
up, and loud were the notes of triumph as each strug- 
gling captive was handed to the quarters provided for 
him.’ At length the tide, rolling relentlessly in on the 
patch of sand where we had established our “ diggins,” 
drove us step by step backward, and at length fairly dis- 
possessed us. However, we had made no bad thing of 
it. When we turned our faces homeward our can was 
heavy with bright lively fish. In no long time after a 
dish of them smoked on our breakfast-table; and, our 
appetites being sharpened by the genial exercise and the 
fresh morning air, we can say that it received the most 
ample justice at our hands. 





SAND-LANCES. 


THE LATE LUKE HOWARD, F.R.S. 


In a recent number of “The Friend,’ the monthly journal of 
the estimable body bearing that name, there is an inter- 
esting biographical memoir of Luke Howard, author of “The 
Climate of London,” and other well-known works on meteor- 
ology. He died in the early summer of this year, at the patri- 
archal age of 92, having been bornin 1772. His meteorological ~ 
labours procured for him the position of Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and the friendship and correspondence of some 
of the most eminent savans of Europe. Among these was 
Goethe, who wrote to ask him for some particulars as to his 
life and pursuits. Having given these, and being probably 


aware that his correspondent was not a man by whom the 
simple Gospel of Jesus Christ had been cordially and submis- — 
sively received, Howard proceeds to make his confession of — 
faith. Something—either the modest straightforwardness of 
this avowal of his belief, or the picture of a simple life which 
the rest of the letter discloses—appears to have touched the | 
heart of the great world-weary poet and philosopher, and 


the letter “ Luke Howard an Goethe” appears under the head- ~ 
ing “Zur Naturwissenschaft” in all the editions of Goethe’s 
collected prose works :— 

“But now that the man about whom thou hast inquired 
stands so clearly before thee, I might as well at once explain 
to thee the true reason why he has accomplished comparatively 
little for science, and at the same time reveal the source of 
his greatest sorrows and highest joys. In one word, then, 
he is a Christian ; and the practical sense in which he appre- 
hends his religion leaves him, in fact, but little time for himself. 

“TI beg of thee, my friend, not to stop here, supposing that 
some enthusiastic rhapsody is about to follow this declaration : 
I desire rather to make my meaning perfectly clear. Christi- 
anity, as I understand it, is not a bundle of speculative notions, 
nor a series of ceremonies wherewith a man all whose actions 
are evil may soothe his troubled conscience ; it is no system 
prescribed by the strong hand of power, and fortified by human 
ordinances to the observance of which men may forcibly compel 
or artfully entice their fellows. Rather is it the straight and 
pure road to peace of soul and to everlasting blessedness— 
the way pointed out in the Scriptures, especially in the New 
Testament. It is the method whereby man, alienated from God 
by wicked works, after unfeigned repentance becomes recon- 
ciled to him again through Jesus Christ, his Sacrifice and 
Mediation; but then, thus redeemed through him, and be- 
lieving on him, he is enabled to struggle successfully with his 
indwelling sinfulness, and disposed to good works by the 
secret help and influence of the Holy Spirit. 

“Now, when I consider my religion in this light, and feel 
after this manner that it has become the law of my life and of 
my inclination, I cannot resolve to live for myself alone, as the 
joys of that other course of life are tenfold greater than every- 
thing which could otherwise be offered me. 

“To spread abroad, therefore, good principles, to further 
morality and the careful education of the young, to help in 
maintaining good order and discipline in the Society of 
Friends, to bear a part in appeasing differences, to contribute 
towards the relief of those who are distressed, either tem- | 
porally or spiritually—this is the nature of the work and the 
object of the union to which I now heartily belong J 

“Am I therefore a fool according to Goethe’s reckoning? 
I trow not. For so surely as the present world around us — 
exists, so surely will there be after this another world, where 
every man will be judged according to the deeds done in the 
body. On this future my hopes repose, and from it flows the 
moderate estimate which I form of the present, persuaded as 
I am that, if I endure unto the end I shall receive my reward.” — 

In the preface to one of his works we find a passage bear- 
ing on controversies not yet extinct :—“ In this account of 
some familiar natural effects, the word natwre has been used 
in its proper acceptation. But, were I now to proceed to” 
say that all this takes place because Nature thus works, oF 
because she wills it, it would be but to run away from a plain 
and positive account of the matter, already on record, to & 
notion which is at best very obscure and indefinite. I might 
indeed imagine the existence of a power or principle, distinct 
from Omnipotence and superseding the necessity of Creation 
and Providence, subsisting in matter from all eternity, and 
manifesting itself in an infinite variety of forms and operations 
—I say 1 might choose to imagine this, but I could never de 
monstrate or render it probable. I should, then, have nothing 
solid to oppose to the positive authentic history of the matter, 
which is this—that ‘in the beginning’ (of the system of nature 
as we now behold it) ‘Gop created the heayen and the earth.’ 
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° AONIO PALEARIO: 
A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REFORMATION, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. BONNET. 
Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d, cloth boards, 


I. SELECTIONS FROM THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 
With a Memoir, 2s. 6d. glazed cloth boards. 
II. SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD BACON, 
With a Memoir. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, cloth boards. 





ENGLISH SACRED POETRY OF THE OLDEN TIME. | 
A SELECTION OF SACRED PIECES FROM CHAUCER TO KEN, 


Superior Wood Engrayings. The whole printed on tinted paper, and elegantly bound. Price 10s. 6d. 


“Tho itlustrations are on wood, from designs by various artists, and altogether make a very handsome yolume. Some of the views 
of places and sketches of country scenes are charmingly conceived and delicately handled.”—Duily News, 


THE WORKS OF JOHN HOWE. 


Edited by Henry Rocers, Esq., and printed on fine paper, in demy 8vo., in Six Volumes. 5s. in cloth boards, 





Also, uniforin with the above, 


THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN HOWE. 
WITH AN ANALYSIS OF HIS WRITINGS. 
BY HENRY ROGERS. 8yo. Porirait. 6s. cloth boards. 





ANCIENT EGYPT: 
ITS ANTIQUITIES, RELIGION, AND HISTORY, TO THE CLOSE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT PRRIOD. 
By the Rev. G. TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York. Foolscap 8vo. Map. 4s. cloth boards, 


* No other volume of the same extent contains so good a summary of all that is known of Ancient Egypt. We can recommend it as 
a compendium which ought to be in the hands of all students and intelligent readers.”—Atheneum. 


MEXICO: the Country, History, and People. 
Foolscap 8vo. Witha Map. 3s. cloth boards. 


ARCTIO DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE. 


Royal 18mo. Witha Map. Cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 





THE NOVELTIES OF ROMANISM, 
IN THREE PARTS. 


I, DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINES; H. CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT; III. OLD AND NEW CREEDS CONTRASTED. 
By Cuartss Hastineas Conietre, Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards, 


THE STORY OF A CITY ARAB. 


With Engravings, printed on tinted paper. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 
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Nuwerova DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS will befound in the “ LEISURE HOUR,” 
many of them, InutusrrateD by Engravings, are still on Sale, and may be 
ordered through any Bookseller or News Agent. 





#,* The Tourist Sketches contained in Nos. 1 to 314 can for the future only be obtained by purchasing the Vols. for 1852-3-4-5-6-7, 


THE TOURIST AT HOME. 


Practical Hints to Home Tourists, No. 493 

North Wales, Nos. 347 to 355 

Snowdon, Nos. 237, 286 

Aberystwith, No. 613 

The English Lakes, Nos. 288 to 292 

Oversands, No, 318 

Manchoster, with its Social: Life and Manu- 
factures, Nos, 269-70, 272-4, 278-9, 281-2 

Dorking, No. 235 

Juilford, No. 340 : 

Hampstead Heath, Nos. 246, 293 

Tunbridge Wells, No. 294 

Harrogate and its Waters, No, 246 

Studely Park and Fountains Abbey, No. 398 

Liverpool, No. 302 

Malvern, No. 253 


Chiswick, No. 345 z 
Windsor and its Neighbourhood, Nos. 


388-92 
The Zoological Gardens, Nos. 401, 445 
Adventure upon Exmoor, No. 487 : 
The Home of Waterton the Naturalist, 


No, 397 

Purton Spa, No, 488 

The Birthplace of Francis ‘Drake, near 
Tavistock, No. 4011 

Day at Ben Rhydding, Nos, 423-4 

The Hertfordshire Lanes, Nos, 489-90 

Oxford revisited, No, 480; New Museum, 
489 


Between Severn and Wye, Nos. 441, 446 

Epping Forest, with 4 engravings, No, 442 

The Channel Islands, Nos. 445-6 

The Homes and Haunts of Keble and 
Tennyson, No, 448 

The Isle of Man, No, 450 

The Black Country, its People and Scenery, 
Nos. 458 to 468 ? 

Moelfra Bay in Summer Time, No. 464 

Kensal Green Cemetery, Nos. 481-2 

Visit to Blenheim, No. 482 

Lost on the Fells, No. 492 

Peterborough and Round about it, Nos, 499, 
600 


On the Devonshire Coast, No. 507 

Weston-super-Mare, and other Somerset- 
shire Watering Places, No. 510 

Swansea, No. 512 

Portland and the Portlanders, Nos. 517-18 

A Trip to North Devon, Nos, 540, 544 

Bettws-y-Coed, Nos, 544, 546 

Kew, Nos. 549, 552 

Broadstairs, No. 553 

Ventnor, No. 656 

Buxton, No. 557 

Edgehill, No. 558 

Lyme Regis, No. 563 

Sidmouth, No. 563 

Hull, No. 580 

Mounts Bay, No. 607 

Worthing, No. 616, 617 

Stratford-on-Avon, No. 642 








The Tourist in Scotland. 


Over the Border, No. 447 

The Present and Past of Holyrood, No. 406 

Days in Edinburgh, No. 448 ; 368-9 

Roslin, No. 449 

Melrose, No. 450 

Linlithgow, No. 451 

Walks about Stirling, Nos, 452-3 

Bridge of Allan, No. 454 

Bird’s-eye View of Glasgow, No. 465 

Group of Scottish Lochs, No. 456 

Rothsay, No. 236 

Oban and Dunstaffnage, No. 457 

Up Glencoe, No. 458 

Natural History of Deeside and Braemar, 
No. 407 


Day among the Hebrides, No. 459 
Shetland and Orkney Islands, Nos. 232-40 
Highland Sports, Nos, 460-1 

Skye: up the Cuchullins, Nos, 462-8 





The Tourist in Ireland. 


Giant’s Land, No. 558 

Dunluce Castle, No. 559 

Round the Walls of Derry, No. 560 
Shane’s Castle and Lough Neagh, No. 661 
Belfast, No. 562 

Carrickfergus, No. 563 

Killarney, Nos. 205-6 

West of Killarney, Nos. 610-613 

Wicklew, No. 651 

Afoot through the Wicklow Hills, No, 399 





THE TOURIST ABROAD. 


The Regular Swiss Round, Nos. 592, 604 

Another Swiss Round, No. 653, etc. 

Scaling the Alps, No. 282 

Adventure among the High Alps, Nos. 
340-1-2 

Unseasonable Passage of the Alps, Nos. 
329-30 zs 

Crossing the Grimsel, No. 558 Soh 

The Highest Village in Europe, 560 | 

The Matterhorn, No. 562 ; 

School Girl’s Excursion in the Alps, No, 628 

Baths of the Pyrenees, Nos. 208-9 

Ascent of Mount Etna, No, 265 

The Tyrol, Nos. 401-2-3 . 

Prague, Nos. 343-4 

By Rail in Austria, Nos, 356-7 

Potsdam, No. 321 

Balearic Islands, No. 321 

Turin, Nos. 889-90 

Stockholm, Nos. 219-20-1-2 

Belgium and Holland, No. 360 

Brittany, Nos, 397-8 

Boulogne, No. 289 





Marseilles, No. 275 

Pau, No. 561 

Peak of Teneriffe, No. 340 

Cadiz in 1812, No. 394 

Gaéta, No. 483 

Grenada and the Alhambra, No, 805 

Naples, Nos. 228, 251, 264, 280, 282, 286 

Rome, No. 404 

Palermo, No. 237 

Scilly Islands, No. 231, 

Malta, No. 276 

The Ionian Islands, Nos. 376-7-8 

The Overland Route to India, Nos. 308-14 

Milan under the Austrian Rule, No, 395 

Algiers, No. 400 

Jamaica ‘'hirty Years ago, Nos. 401 to 413; 
436 to 446 

Rupert’s Land, Adventure in, No. 404 

California—A Mule Adventure, No. 405 

Potsdam and Frederick the Great, No. 407 

Madeira, its Climate and Scenery, Nos. 408-9 

Indian Roads and Cotton Supply, No. 411 

Etruscan Cities of the Dead, No. 415 

The Top of Teneriffe, No. 416 

Morocco—A 
418 

Sebastopol in 1859, No. 418 

Gibraltar, No. 422 

The Calcutta Mall, No, 432 

Up the Hooghly, No. 434 

Visit to Aleppo, No. 465 a + 

Pekin, and its Visitors from the Far West, 
Nos. 478-9 

Ramble in the Calabrias, No. 466 

Fortnight in Barbary, No. 438 

Visit to Montenegro, Nos. 439-40 

Venice, No. 467 ~- 

Canada, Nos. 469-70-627-631 

Richmond, Virginia, No. 481 

Garibaldi’s House at Caprera, with En- 
graving, No. 481 

Breakfast in an African Village, No. 490 

Eastern Virginia, No, 495 

The Birthplace of Napoleon—Corsica, No. 


495 
A Few Days in Holland, Nos. 501, 5038 
A Peep at Brittany, No. 505 
Vienna, No. 509-605 
Adventures in the Far West, Nos. 523, 539 


‘Nova Scotia and its Gold Fields, No. 527 


Day in Pesth and Buda, No, 528 

Mexico, Nos, 529-30-611 

A Glance at Natal, No. 535 

ar ate on Lake Superior, Nos. 540, 
5 


Otago and the Gold Fields of New Zealand, 


No. 549-556 
British Columbia, No. 568 
Texas, Nos. 575-587 
Maryland, Nos. 588-591 
Mount Athos, Nos. 601-602 
Bermuda, No, 609 
Burmah, Nos. 614-618 
From Resht to Astrakhan, No, 625. 
Copenhagen, No. 630 


*,* Copies of this List will be forwarded to any person sending to the Editor a directed and stamped Envelope. 
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Secretary. 

BouLtoanr—H. M. Merridew. 

Catais—S8. Taylor. 

CaLcuTTa—Traet Depdt, F. Moran. 

Cape fown—Tract Depot, N. H. Marais. 

Cuariotte’s lows, Prince Edward’s 
Island —‘Traet Depot, G. Hubbard. 

CuristcHurca, New ZeaALanp—Rev. J. 
Buller. 

ConsTANTINOPLE—Rev. R. Keenig. 

Corru—Rev. W. Charteris. 

FLorence—E. Goodman. 

GAWLER Town—Wilcox, Barker, and 
Witleox. 

Grananm’s Town— Tract Depdt, F. Tud- | 
hepe, Ksq., Secretary; Gedlonton & | 
Richards. \ 





Hauirax, Nova Scotra—Tract Depdt, 
T. A. Brown, Esq., Secretary. 

HamBure—W. 8. Oncken. 

HAMILTON, CANADA—D. McLellan. 

Hosart Town—Tract Depét, William 
Rout ; J. W. Walch. 


| Kinaston, CAnaDA— Tract Depdét, Rev. 


K. M. Fenwick, Secretary. 

Kingston, JAMALCA—Henderson,Savage, 
& Co.; and J. Galt & Co. 

LAUNCESTON, Tasmania—J. W. Walch. 

LonerorD, TASMANIA~Rev. A. Stack- 
house. 

Mavras—Tract Depdt, Major Dobbie, 
Secretary. 

MAITLAND, NewSoutHWaLES—R. Blair. 

Mautra—Tract Depét, Rev. G. Wisely, 
Secretary. 

MeELBourNE—lIract Depot, 17, Swanston 
Street; G. Robertson, 84, Russell St. 

Mitan—Rev. J. Williams. 

Miramicat—Tract Depdi, Rev. W. Hen- 
derson, Secretary. 

MontreaL—J, Milne. 


New York-—John Wiley, 56, Walker St. 
Orrawa, CaNADA—J. Durie. 
PaRis—Grassart & Co., 4, Rue de la Paix; 


and Rev. L. Pulsford, 4, Rue Roque- 
pine. 








Pictou, Nova Scotta—J. Patterson. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, NataL—Traet De- 
pét, Mr. J. Russom, Seeretary. 

Port ExizaBeTH, ALG@osA Bay—R. Hal- 
leck, Main Street; T. Handfield ; 
Riches, Impey, & Co. 

Qursrec— Tract Depét, Rev. D. Marsh, 
Secretary. 

Ranooon, Inpra—Rev. C. Bennett. 

SECUNDERABAD, EnpIA — Tract Depét, 
Lieut. C. M. Smith, Seeretary. 

Smyrna—Rev. J. T. Wolters. 

Se. Joun’s, New Brunswick —J. & A. 
McMillan, 78, Prince William Street. 
Sr. gh a ht ia De- 
pot, J. W. Marriott, Esq. Secretary; 
and R. Dicks. : ” 

Sypnry—C. Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, South; 
8. Goold, 178, Pitt Street; Rew. 8. 
Rabone. 

Toronto— Tract Depdt, J. Carless; W. 

C. Chewett & Co. ; Bryce & Ca. 

VeRuLAM, Port NataLt—Mr. W. H. 
Burgess. 

VIZAGAPATAM— Tract Depét, Rev. F. W. 
Gordon, Secretary. 

WeLLINGcTON, New ZEAbnanp—Revw. J. 
Aldred. 











Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 1s. neat cover; 2s. handsomely bound in cloth boards. 








I. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 

TE. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 

III. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 

Iv. A RACE FOR LIFE; AND OTHER TALES. 

V. CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 

VI. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 

Vil. BARTHEL WINKLER; AND OTHER TALES OF THE GERMAN FPATHERLAND. 
VIEL. COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 


Now ready. 
IX. SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By the Rev. Jonn Stovemtow. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, & 164, PICCADILLY. 
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